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‘Torchbearers’ Is Fun for All 


By MEG DeWOLF 


The roaring 20’s_ returns. to 
M PC tonight as The Torchbearers 
opens for an eight-day run at the 
Little Theatre. 


The Torchbearers, a rollicking 
comedy, tells the story of a group 
of society people who put on a play 
for charity. The play as a whole is 
well done, and the cast of actors 
playing amateur actors is very 
good. 


The second act is especially 
good, as the cast puts on its play 
within a play. It is a behind-the- 
scenes scene, a hectic and fast- 
moving fiasco of hilarious mistakes 
on the part of the society amateurs 
—doors falling, cues missed, trip- 
ping and stumbling. 

Val Risely is outstanding as Mrs. 
J. Duro Pampinelli, a domineering 
directress who dashes about fling- 
ing orders and insincere compli- 
ments right and left, and whose 
greatest pleasure is in being “dra- 
matic.” She is on the stage almost 
constantly, and she carries the 
show with her vociferous com- 
mands and advice. 

Mary Gannon plays a rich old 
lady, Nelly Fell, who pretends to 
be promptress when she is not 
flirting with the men of the cast. 
She has three husbands in her past 
and obviously is not finished yet. 
Mary is excellent in the part, and 
her flirting is wonderfully funny. 

Steve Grad, as Mr. Frederick 
Ritter, does a beautiful job playing 
a husband who returns from a bus- 
iness trip to find his wife involved 
in a little theatre production. His 
expressions in the last act provoke 
a roar of applause and laughter. 

April Edwards is very good as 
Mrs. Paula Ritter, an amateur ac- 
tress who can’t act, or even walk 
across a stage without falling over 
her feet. 

Other members of the cast were 
also good. Niki Hersh is a very 
English English maid, and Lorena 
Cantrell is skillful as an attractive 
blonde who is a very bad actress. 
Gabrielle Goffinet plays a weeping 
widow who lost her chance to be 
on the stage because her husband 
happened to die. 

Bart Booth is convincing as the 
pedantic Mr. Spindler, a bumbling 
prop man who rings bells at the 
wrong times. 

Phillip Rayher, as Mr. Huxley 
Hossefrosse, is good playing a 
very stilted actor, and Ron Moore 
and Terry Poland, as Mr. Ralph 


USC Prof to Speak Here 
On ‘Will to Meaning’ 


Dr. J. Wesley Robb, chairman 
of the department of religion at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, will speak on “The Will to 
Meaning” April 3, Moral and 
Spiritual Emphasis Day. 

He will lecture in the Armory 
and will remain on campus until 
noon. Group sessions will be open 
for students during the morning. 

“A survey of student attitudes 
will be given in classes on Monday 
and Tuesday,’ said Mrs. Ellen Ad- 
dicott, a member of the Moral and 
Spiritual Values committee. “The 
results of the survey will be pre- 
sented to the students in group 
sessions on April 3.” 

Robb is professor of religion and 


chairman of the division of humani- © 


ties at USC. 


MORGAN STOCK, drama instructor and director of The Torchbearers, gives 


acting instructions to April Edwards. 


Twiller and Teddy Spearing, are 
excellent as young men who want 
to enter the ‘theatre.”’ 

Dave Allen is Mr. Stage Mana- 
ger both on and off stage, and 
does a good job in both parts. 

The Torchbearers is directed by 
Mr. Morgan Stock, head of the 
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drama department at MPC. Sets 
were designed by Mr. Richard 
Frazer, who is also technical di- 
rector, and built by his stagecraft 
class. 

The play will open tonight, and 
runs tomorrow and Monday 
through next Saturday. 


Toynbee Speaks April 5 
On Contempory History 


Arnold J. Toynbee, distinguished 


British historian, will speak on 
“The Study of Contemporary His- 
tory” Friday, April 5 at 8 p.m. in 
the Armory. 

Dr. Toynbee is on the Grinnell 
College campus this semester as 
Visiting Professor of History, but 
is taking time for a limited num- 
ber of appearances elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Born in London in 1889, Dr. 
Toynbee studied at Winchester and 
Balliol College, Oxford. He has 
been awarded numerous degrees 
and honors by such institutions as 
Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia and 
Princeton. 

Dr. Toynbee was employed by 
the British government during both 
world wars, chiefly for intelligence 
work, and he attended the Paris 
Peace Conference twice. He served 
as director of studies at the Royal 


Dr. J. Wesley Robb 


Institute of International Affairs 
from 1925 until 1955. 

For many years he was professor 
of modern Greek and Byzantine 
studies at London University. He 
has lectured often in the United 
States and, with his wife, has made 
many trips around the world. His 
travel experiences have been re- 
corded in numerous books and arti- 
cles of which Between Oxus and 
Juma (1961) is one of the more re- 
cent. 

Dr. Toynbee is best know for 
his monumental A Study of His- 
tory, a comparative study of civil- 
izations. He began writing the 12- 
volume work in 1929 after a jour- 
ney around Asia; he finished the 
last volume in 1961. 

His thesis is that societies, civil- 
ized and primitive, are the signifi- 
cant units of historical study. Ci- 
vilizations grow by responding suc- 
cessfully to challenges under the 
leadership of creative minorities; 
they decline when the leaders fail 
to respond creatively. 

Dr. Toynbee is widely respected 
for anticipating the need to view 
mankind and its history as a whole. 
He broke away from the traditional 
historical view centered around 
Western man and reappraised the 
relationship of Asian and African 
civilizations. 

Among Toynbee’s many books 
in the campus Library collection 
are America and the World Re- 
volution (1962), Between Oxus and 
Juma (1961), Hellenism: the His- 
tory of a Civilization (1959), Chris- 
tianity Among the Religions of the 
World (1957), A Historian’s Ap- 
proach to Religion (1956) and A 
Study of History, Vol. I-XII. 


MPC Sends 23 To 
Foothill Parley 


The spring regional conference of the California Junior 
Colleg Student Government Association will take place tomor- 
row at Foothill College. Twenty-three students will represent 


MPC in four workshops: 


The day-long conference is the 
last meeting of the Northern Re- 
gion of CJCSGA before the state 
conference at Disneyland in April. 

At the regional conference plans 
will be prepared for the State meet- 
ing and topics for discussion and 
resolution will be gathered and or- 
ganized in the workshops. 

MPC’s large delegation will also 
be studying conference organiza- 
tion and methods because MPC 
will host the fall regional parley at 
Asilomar. Most of the students 
going are attending regional con- 
ferences for the first time and will 
form the nucleus of the host staff 
in October. 

Tim Gleason, Bob Ireland, Dick 
McKinzie, Mary Shannon, and 
Tom Trovato will participate in the 
Campus Activities Workshop. 

Working in a Campus Attitudes 
Seminar will be Barbara Bemis, 
Dana Bean, Ed Burns, Gail Dowl- 


Blue Book Ball Marks 
Midterms, Deficiencies 


The “Blue Book Ball’ will mark 
the midway point of the spring se- 
mester, which brings the usual 
midterms, IBM sheets, blue books 
and deficiency notices. 

The dance comes March 30, the 
day after deficiency notices, and 
will be in the Armory from 9 p.m. 
to 12 am. Crying towels will be 
available, according to Phil Di- 
Girolamo, president of the New- 
man Club which is sponsoring the 
dance. 

Music will be provided by a band 
and refreshments will be served. 
The occasion is informal. Admis- 
sion is 50 cents stag and 75 cents 
a couple with student body card and 
$1 without. 


Campus Activities, Attitudes, Com- 
munications and Organizations. 


ing, Tim Duran, and Steve Shore. 

David Allen, Skip Bemis, Jim 
Gurney, Karen Lane, and Leonard 
Sellers will represent MPC in the 
Campus Communications Work- 
shop. 

Taking part in a Campus Organ- 
izations Workshop will be Bob 
Barker, Randall Evans, Ruth Fu- 
gelseth, Linda Roberts, John Schif- 
feler, and Mike Smith. 

Faculty advisers Richard Frazer 
and Duncan Sprague will accom- 
pany the students to Foothill. 


Wallfisch Duo 
Plays Tonight 


The famous Wallfisch-Duo from 
Austria will present a concert in 
the Music Hall tonight at 8:30 fea- 
turing Hummel’s “Sonata in E 
flat,’ Schumann’s “Adagio and AI- 
legro Op. 70,” Honegger’s ‘So- 
nata’ and Brahms’ “Sonata in E 
flat major” (Op. 120' No. 2), ac- 
cording to Miss Angie Machado, 
music department instructor. 

Ernst Wallfisch, a teacher of 
viola and chamber music at the 
Mozarteum in Salzberg, Austria, is 
accompanied by his wife, Lory, on 
the piano. The Duo has performed 
extensively throughout Europe and 
is making a rare appearance in this 
area. 

The following day Wallfisch will 
conduct a music workshop in the 
MPC Music Hall, where he will 
coach and lecture. The first session, 
from 10 a.m. to noon, will be de- 
voted to coaching and the after- 
noon session, from 1:30 p.m. to 4 
p.m., will consist of lectures and 
demonstrations. 


SO THIS IS WHAT they keep behind those walls around the pool. Diane 
Thibault, left, and Mary Jane Lang are assistant director and director of 
‘Rippling Rhythms,’’ an acquacade being presented May 16 to 17. Modern 


dancing and synchronized swimming will be featured. 
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The Apathetic American 


By JUDY COLBY 

“Foreign student programs in American colleges are, at best, in- 
adequate.” This statement comes from the Committee on the Foreign 
Student in American Colleges and Universities. 

The committee recommends that the 2,000 institutions which enroll 
foreign students re-examine the philosophy, objectives and operation 
of their foreign student programs. 

The inadequacy of MPC’s foreign student program does not lie in 
its philosophy, objectives or operation, but in the lack of interest of 
the American students in the foreign students. 

At MPC there are two courses especially designed for foreign stu- 
dents. There is also a foreign student adviser. The three organizations 
that serve the students are the Citizen’s International 
Student Committee, which sponsors trips and dinners for MPC’s foreign 
students, the International Relations Club and the People to People 
University Program. 

The admirable philosophy and objectives of the International 
Relations Club are outlined in Article II of the club’s constitution, which 
begins, “The purpose of this club is to foster friendship between foreign 
and American students...’ Club members work hard to promote this 
ideal—they invite all MPC students to attend their parties, dances and 
lectures. 

Last month students were invited to see Elsie Turnier’s beautiful 
slides of Haiti, and last week they were asked to hear informative talks 
by Ann Mary Kwan and Sarah Tam on Taiwen and Hong Kong. Many 
foreign students attended, but there were few Americans present. Of 
the 80 some paid and as yet unpaid members of the IRC, only a handful 
are Americans. 

If the IRC has failed to fulfill its purpose in promoting better un- 
derstanding and closer friendships between American and foreign stu- 
dents, it is because the Americans just aren't interested. 
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international 


The People to People University Program on campus seems to 
appeal to the American students more than IRC. According to Foreign 
Student Adviser Rosabelle Hamann, PIP membership is about half 
international students and half Americans. Since last September, the 
organization has met at 3 p.m. every Friday for group discussion. It 
will take part in the Student Ambassador Program in which eligible 
students may spend eight weeks this summer in a foreign country and 
foreign students may spend eight weeks here at very low cost. 

But now the closest friends of most foreign students here are other 
foreign students, not Americans. True, students in a foreign country tend 
to segregate themselves. But it’s up to the hosting culture to penetrate 
the barriers of timidity and cultural difference by showing interest and 
enthusiasm for establishing friendships. 

Jim Chapman, IRC treasurer, has pointed out that while we get 
quite excited about the Peace Corps and show interest in other gov- 
ernment agencies overseas, we ignore one of the most important aspects 
of international relations. We students neglect to promote understanding 
of our culture and don’t seem to care what impressions of Americans 
the foreign students take home with them. 

In the long run Americans will suffer. They are cheating themselves 
in the short run too, for those who are not active in the foreign student 
program here are missing the experience of meeting many interesting 
and charming people. 


MUN Again 


El Yanqui recently sent managing editor Ron Barker to Sacramento 
to attend a regional Model United Nations conference and appraise 
the program from the taxpayer’s point of view. 

Barker’s recommendations are as follows: 1) if the student body 
desires to finance MUN in the future, it should set this money aside 
as a scholarship, for it is impossible for students to gain from this 
program unless they participate in it directly; 2) in the event that 
the student body refuses to finance this venture, which is very beneficial 
to those participating, the MUN should be encouraged to go to service 
clubs in the community to get financial support. 

It is quite obvious that the general student at MPC doesn’t benefit 
from MUN. Unless he desires to cut classes, obtain special permission 
from the MUN organization and travel at least 50 to 60 miles (the 
nearest college hosting the MUN is San Jose State) he will never even 
see a MUN conference. And even if he did take this trouble he wouldn’t 
know what was going on without a briefing session, which wouldn’t be 
provided. MUN is designed for the benefit of those participating, not 
observing. 

The amount of prestige gained by the college is minimal. MPC 
doesn’t obtain that much publicity from its participation. 

Nevertheless, the program is valuable to the person participating 
in it on a full time basis. The knowledge acquired is not effectively 
taught by any other teacher than Experience. A first hand view of 
world politics and a working knowledge of parliamentary procedure is 
gained. 

It is for this reason that we don’t urge the abolition of MUN. 
Rather, we prefer to see the students accept it for what it is, or allow 
the MUN to go to such organizations as the World Affairs Council 
or the Committee for the United Nations for their financial support. 


THIS USED TO BE the MPC Flying Club plane. But the club couldn’t handle 

expense of the plane with the funds available, so the plane had to go. Now 

club members must rent a plane to get in airtime or to travel anywhere. 
Photo by Don Schneider 


EDITING A LITERARY MAGAZINE is not a new experience for Micheale 


Sherry, editor of e.g. Last year she supervised the production of the Chame- 
leon, published by Carmel High School. She is a freshman at MPC and plans to 
major in humanities and complete her work at the University of California 
at Berkeley. 


New Names for Campus Buildings ? 
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New Editor of 
e.g. Is Elected 


By SIEGFRIED HAMISCH 

If you see William Shakespeare 
on the campus, tell ol’ Bill that 
Mike Sherry wants to see him over 
at e.g. 

“We need creative work,’ ex- 
plained Mike (Micheale), recently 
elected editor of the campus lit- 
erary magazine. “We'll print any- 
thing that is good.” 

She said the e.g. staff needs 
stories, essays, poems, cartoons, 
pictures, sketches and paintings to 
complete the new issue. 

“So far we've selected only a few 
poems and one short story. We 
need more material,’ Mike said. 

Mike explained that all submitted 
material receives careful considera- 
tion by each of the nine e.g. judges. 
If a piece of work needs revision 
to meet the standards of the maga- 
zine, Mike said the staff will work 
with the author in rewriting it. 

“The final deadline for material 
is May 9,” Mike said, “but we 
would like to see more contribu- 
tions now.” 


Faculty Mirrors Student Opinions 


By JUDY COLBY and 
JUDY KLEISS 


The last El Yanqui carried re- 
sults of a survey to determine MPC 
students’ attitudes towards dub- 
bing classroom buildings with des- 


ignations more closely identified 
with the human soul. 
This week questions were di- 


rected to administrators, members 
of the faculty and one board mem- 
ber. Their responses duplicated the 
pattern set by student answers, 
showing that about half of those 
interviewed are in favor of chang- 
ing the names, while the other half 
prefer architectural anonymity. 


Bernard Revoir, business: ‘I 
don’t see what advantage there 
would be in changing the names of 
the campus buildings. It would be 
less confusing to continue des- 
ignating them by subject matter. 
Names don’t mean a darn thing to 
most people—certainly not to stu- 
dents.” 

Marjorie Marshall, director of 
student services: “I am inclined to 
agree with students who feel that 
it is not proper to name junior 
college buildings. But as junior 
colleges get older (they are still 
quite young) their traditions will 
become richer. Perhaps in a few 
years it would be more appropriate 
to name those buildings which all 
students use such as the Library, 
the Student Union and the Sta- 
dium. To show reverence to a 
great educator or to someone re- 
nowned in the community would be 
fine, but to give the buildings just 
any name would be silly. The 
names should include the function 
of the building. Instead of Smith 
Hall, for example, the Student 
Union should be Smith Student 
Union.” 

Morgan Stock, drama: “I like 
the names just as they are. I like 
the Music Building and the Art 
Building. How about the Library 
or the Student Union? I like them 
too. I’ve grown up with them that 
way—l’ve been here about eight 
years.” 

Rod Holmgren, journalism: “I’m 
heartily in favor of naming our 
buildings—and the possibilities are 
almost endless. For example, if we 
want to honor the early Spaniards 
in these parts, Viscaino, Cabrillo 
and Serra suggest themselves. If 
we choose early American arrivals, 
Sloat, Fremont and Colton spring 
to mind. If we decide to honor 
those who have written about our 
peninsula and its people, Stevenson, 
Steinbeck and Jeffers are obvious. 
Hovden and San Xavier would be 
reminders of Cannery Row’s more 


glorious days. If we wanted the 
naming of buildings to encourage 
endowments, we could suggest 
Getty, Crosby, Hearst, Work or 
Morse.” 

Dr. Ray Gilmore, history: “I ap- 
prove of naming the buildings be- 
cause it would be easier for every- 
one to locate their classes. The 
present abstract designations make 
it difficult to find various rooms. 
I visualize difficulties, however, in 
choosing the names.” 

Robert Nelson, art: “I don’t ap- 
prove of naming the buildings — 
numbers are sufficient. But perhaps 
it wouldn't be a bad idea to name 
clusters of buildings. Some of us 
have a name for the Music and Art 
Buildings. We call them both The 
Creative Arts Center.” 

Brooks Lockhart, chairman of 
MPC Board: “I think it would be 
a good idea to change the names of 
the campus buildings from letters 
to some that have a little more 
glamour. Perhaps we could name 
the buildings after people who have 
been leaders in the development of 
the peninsula like Work, Morse, 
Holman or Goodwill. It is true that 
when the Master Plan goes into 
effect some of the older buildings 
might be torn down. But if the 
names we have given the old build- 
ings are not appropriate to the new 
ones, we can simply throw them 
away and choose some others. I 
don’t think the present generation 
of students should name all the 
buildings. Perhaps three or four 
could be named now and some 
others could be named later. As 
new buildings are erected, new 
names could be assigned. And most 
colleges have names for their foot- 
ball stadiums; why shouldn’t 
NEE Ge 

Ruth van Vlaardingen, English: 
“T don’t object to the buildings’ 
names as they are. Other names 
might be “cute,” but ours are prac- 
tical. 

Miss Margaret Thompson, li- 
brarian: “Naming the buildings 
would lend dignity to the campus. 
The present system makes the col- 
lege seem like San Quentin or the 
Army where all the buildings are 
numbered. The names should have 
permanent value.” 

Ronald Menmuir, social sciences: 
“We should continue to name the 
classroom buildings according to 
subject. This is practical, and the 
student doesn’t have to wonder 
what subjects are taught in the 
various buildings. It’s different 
with the Library and other build- 
ings of general use; perhaps we 
could choose other names for those 
structures.” 


Marshall Chat win, counselor, 
psychology: “I agree that the more 


important need names 


buildings 
rather than just designations. But 
the naming of buildings should fit 
Master Plan. To 


change the names now might be 


in with the 


premature as the purposes for 


many of the buildings will un- 
doubtedly be changed. When the 
Master Plan goes into effect, the 


buildings could be named after 


prominent Americans or educators. 


For instance, the Social Science 
building, could be named after 
Margaret Mead, who has contrib- 
uted knowledge to all the social 
sciences.” 


Capt. S. Y. Cutler, engineering: 
“The buildings on campus such as 
the Engineering, Art and Music 
Buildings should be named, but 
the “barracks” really don’t need 
names. The new buildings going up 
under the Master Plan should also 
be named, but only for people 
worth naming something after.” 


DeBoyd Smith, natural science: 
“T’ve never seen a junior college 
where the buildings had names, but 
I suppose it would be all right to 
name ours. But we should wait un- 
til the Master Plan is developed 
and the buildings are permanently 
located. The buildings should be 
named after outstanding digni- 
taries in the fields for which the 
buildings are used. It would be a 
real problem, however, to decide 
who would select the names.” 


If you have an opinion on 
whether or not the names of cam- 
pus buildings should be changed, 
El Yanqui staff invites you to sub- 
mit it for publication. 


Smith to Teach 
At BYU in Fall 


Dean Ralph Smith will return to 
his alma mater, Brigham Young 


University, at Provo, Utah, next 
year. 


The board granted his leave of 
absence beginning next September. 


“I will be a professor of educa- 
tion there, and will teach an orien- 
tation course about the junior col- 
lege,” he said. 

Smith and his family will be go- 
ing to BYU where Smith earned 
his bachelor of science and his doc- 
tor of education degrees. 

Smith, dean of student activities, 
has been on the faculty here since 
1947, the beginning of the school. 
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They Say Vaudeville is Dead? 


Morgan Stock Proves It 


By MEG DeWOLF 


“Hey, brother Morgan. Do you 
know what the stream said when 
the elephant sat down in it?” 

“No, brother Jacob, what did it 
say?” 

“Well, I’ll be dam’d!” 


This is the way vaudeville re- 
turned to MPC last week. “And 
needless to say, that’s what hap- 
pened to vaudeville,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan Stock at the end of his act 
with brother Jacob. 

The vaudeville skit was a part 
of a talk by Mr. Stock, head of 
the drama department at MPC, 
in the series “Operation Update.” 
The talk, “Modern Trends in the 
Theatre, or What Happened to 
Vaudeville,” was also illustrated by 
a one-act play, The Sandbox, by 
Edward Alby. The Sandbox, Mr. 
Stock said, is part of the “theatre 
of the absurd,” or the avant 
garde trend in modern playwriting. 
It is a completely free style of 
writing, often vulgar, and usually 
lashing out at society. The Sandbox 
was directed by student Val 
Risely, and starred Niki Hersh, 
Dave Allen, April Edwards, Terry 
Poland, and Jim Pickford. 


Mr. Stock also spoke on trends 
in the economics of the theatre. He 
said colleges and universities are 
becoming more and more aligned 
with the legitimate theatre in ap- 
prenticeship and other programs. 

A third trend is in acting and 
directing, Mr. Stock said. Up to 
50 or 60 years ago there were no 
directors, he said. The main actor 
told everyone where to go and 
what to do. Now it is the director 
who leaves his mark on the play. 

Mr. Stock also talked on scene 
designing and theatre architecture. 
Now, he said, the trend is towards 
the more open type of staging, with 
modern and far-out designing. 

Mr. Stock’s talk, the first in the 
third annual “Operation Update” 
series, was given in the Library 
Lecture Hall Thursday, March 14, 
and was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Women, Monterey Branch. 

After a short break, the audi- 
ence returned for a question and 
answer period. One of the ques- 
tion forms handed to him, had 
written, not a question, but, “You 
were gorgeous!!!” 

Yesterday Mr. Steve James gave 
the second lecture in the “Opera- 


Duty in War Emerges as 
Heller’s Moral Dilemma 


By DAVE ALLEN 


Catch-22 by Joseph Heller (avail- 
able in the MPC library). 

Yossarian looked at him soberly. 
“Ts (Orr crazy 

“He sure is,’ Doc Daneeka said. 

“Can you ground him?” 

“T sure can. But first he has to 
ask me to.” 

“Then why doesn’t he ask you 
tor” 

“Because he’s crazy,” Doc Da- 
neeka said, “He has to be crazy 
to keep on flying combat missions 
after all the close calls he’s had. 
Sure, I can ground Orr. But first 
he has to ask me to.” 

“And then you can ground him?” 

“Now 

“You mean there’s a catch?” 

; sure there’s a catch,’ Doc Da- 
neeka replied. “Catch-22.” Anyone 
who wants to get out of combat 
duty isn’t really crazy.” 

“That’s some catch, that catch- 
7 ihe 

“It’s the best there is,’ replied 
Doc Daneeka. 

Joseph Heller creates the most 
unforgetable, unbelievably funny 
story of WW HII in Catch-22. 
Prismed through an American 
bombardier, Yossarian, Catch-22 is 
a collection of characters and in- 
cidents which present the brutal, 
vulgar, ironic humor of war. 

Yossarian does not want to fly 
anymore combat missions. His 
commander, who wants his picture 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
keeps raising the number of mis- 
sions Yossarian has to fly. 

Yossarian’s companions include 
Nately, who has fallen madly in 
love with a disinterested prostitute; 
Hungry Joe, an insane photog- 
rapher from Life magazine; Milo 
Minderbinger, a mess. steward 
whose economic manipulations will 
decide the war’s outcome; Mudd, a 
dead man in Yossarian’s tent; and 
General Scheisskoph, who orders 
parades so that he can call them off. 

Yossarian is like Salinger’s Hol- 
den Caulfield, a sensitive person 
viewing the worst elements of life 
while searching for beauty and 
truth. Yossarian is 28 and has, un- 
like Caulfield, found himself, but 
cannot make the rest of the world 
leave him alone. Instead he is con- 
fronted with the infallible logic of 
Catch-22. 

Yossarian’s flippant, almost friv- 
olous observations of war bring 


forth the tragedy and anguish with 
painful clarity. A continuity is 
created in Catch-22 through a 
vague, relaxed prose style which 
is neither disciplined nor precise. 
Heller’s satire and incisive wit 
present a moral dilemma, that of 
“duty in war,” with its absurdly 
tragic result, in conflict with the 
desire for survival and individuality. 


tion Update” series, discussing 


“Electronics in Space.” 


The third lecture is scheduled 
for March 28 when Miss Diane 
Smith presents “Dance: A Crea- 
tive Art Experience,” in the 
Armory. 


Dr. Louis Balsam concludes with 
series on April 14 with a talk on 
“Primitive Rebirth.” 


MPC Freshman Gets 
“Taste of Honey” Lead 


Val Riseley, a MPC freshman, 
will play the lead role in A Taste 
of Honey at the Golden Bough 
Circle Theatre in April. 


Val, a drama major, is now play- 
ing a leading role in the student 
production of The Torchbearers at 
the Little Theatre. She has also 
played in Much Ado About Noth- 
ing here and in summer stock in 
Los Angeles. 


Another MPC student, sopho- 
more Butch Williams, also has a 
part in the play. Butch is well 
known on campus as a jazz Singer, 
Winning second place in the talent 
contest this year and first place 
last year. 


Wallbank to Discuss 
New African Nations 


Dr. T. Walter Wallbank, profes- 
sor of history at the University of 
Southern California, will speak on 
“Recent Developments in Africa’ 
next Friday at 8 p.m. in the Car- 
mel High School music room. 

Dr. Wallbank will be sponsored 
by the World Affairs Council of 
the Monterey Peninsula. 

Dr. Reuben Johnson, a member 
of the Council, has invited all MPC 
students to attend the lecture. 


Chinese Students Tell 
Of China’s Problems 


Problems caused by China’s 


huge and ever-growing population 


were outlined by Chinese students 
Ann Mary Kwan and Sarah Tam 
in the International Relations 
Club’s China Day program recent- 
ly. 

Dressed in colorful Chinese 
dresses, the petite sophomores 
spoke in the AV room before In- 
ternational Club members, inter- 
ested non-members, a few instruc- 
tors and eight or nine students and 
instructors from the Cantonese De- 
partment of the Army Language 
School. 


“AS you can see,” said Mary 
Ann pointing to a wall map of 
Asia, “Mainland China is not very 
much bigger than the United 
States. But it has three times the 
population—about 700 million peo- 
ple.” She explained that Commu- 
nists have been trying to increase 
production to feed China’s growing 
masses. 


“The commune system was not 
effective,” she said, “and in 1961 
it was revised. Now some Chinese 
peasants have their own land.” She 
added that food is imported from 
Canada, Australia and Tibet. 


Hong Kong-born Sarah Tam said 
that over-population in the British 
Crown Colony has created over- 
whelming problems. Among the 
more serious ones are inadequate 
housing, unemployment and water 
restriction. 


Sarah’s slides illustrated the truth 
of her statement that houses in 
Hong Kong are like match boxes 
packed all together. “The govern- 
ment has set up apartments, but 
there is still not enough housing,” 
she explained. 


After the lectures a movie on 
Taiwan was shown, followed by 
questions directed to students Mary 
Wee and Mary Kwan. 

The program was organized by 
Chairman Katherine Chang, who 
also arranged the Chinese display 
in the Library. Contributions to the 
display were made by Wanda Soo 
and, Sarah) iam, 


EY Staffers to 
Attend Parley 


Journalists from all parts of Cali- 
fornia will meet at Anaheim March 
29-30 for the annual conference of 
the Journalism Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. 

Seven MPC students will attend 
the conference, accompanied by ad- 
viser Rod Holmgren. They are Pat 
Quyle, Don Schneider, Meg De 
Wolf, Ron Barker, Dave Allen, 
Siegfried Hamisch and Leonard 
Sellers. 

One highlight of the conference 
will be a tour of the Los Angeles 
Times plant where an automatic 
typesetting system, built around an 
electronic computer, will be on dis- 
play. 

Workshops discussing the news- 
paper, public relations and pub- 
licity, magazines, television and ra- 
dio and photography will be held 
Friday, March 29. Professionals in 
the various fields will lead these 
sessions. 

Student writing contests will be 
held Saturday morning. Newswrit- 
ting, feature and sports writing 
abilities will be tested. Student 
workshops plan to discuss every- 
thing from editorial policy to 
photography. 
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WHY VAUDEVILLE DIED is readily seen as the brothers Jacob and Morcan 


Stock, above, depict vaudeville’s final agony. The skit was presented to an 
appreciative audience attending the opening series of ‘Operation Update.” 


Picture by Bob Blaisdell 


Honor Students Given 
Pins at AGS Banquet 


“When a person discovers that 
his wishes have no hope and he is 
able to adapt, he is a mature per- 
son,” said Dr. Louis Balsam, MPC 
professor emeritus, at the Alpha 
Gamma Sigma banquet. 

Balsam was guest speaker at the 
Ginza where guest, faculty mem- 
bers and 52 initiates attended last 
week. 

‘Learning is a life-long process,’ 
Balsam said. “I hope you will never 
break it.” 

Balsam suggested that in the 
western world we are making the 
transition from penury to affluence. 
We have become a materialistic 
group, making scientific “things” 
our master and neglecting self dis- 
cipline. 

“The essence of maturity is adap- 
tion,” he said. “One can biologi- 
cally be an adult and retain child- 
like values.” 

Balsam added that money and 
work don’t always get us what we 
want. Our efforts, desires and pray- 
ers are not always answered, but 
with defeat and failure we learn. 

‘Failure is the inability to reach 
a goal that one has set within one’s 
own ability,’ he said. “One must 
face reality as closely as possible 
but everything changes and wears 
out? 

“The only possessions we have 
are inner,” Balsam said. “They are 
decency, co-operation, thoughtful- 
ness and love—love for the human 


, 


race, not for just one or two peo- 
ple.” 

There are three forces of inno- 
cence, he suggested. The child has 
a genuine innocence. Then comes 
the stage of lost innocence when 
we connive a bit. Finally, innocence 
is regained when one becomes 
honest with one’s self. 

“We relate ourselves to life,” he 
said. “To adapt is to live. To love is 
to satisfy our innermost depths,” 
he added. 

Balsam ended by quoting Spin- 
oza, “All things excellent are as 
difficult as they are rare.” 

Dr. Ronald Menmuir, AGS ad- 
visor and chairman, delivered the 
invocation at the dinner. 

Dr. Frederick Huber, president 
of MPC, congratulated the honor 
students, and Judy Kleiss, presi- 
dent of AGS, explained the qualifi- 
cations for membership. 

“One must have a B average in 
solid courses, take a minimum of 
12 hours per week and accumulate 
a minimum of 42 grade points,” 
Judy said. 

She explained that the AGS slo- 
gan means add to good character, 
knowledge and judgment. 

Before Miss Margaret Thomp- 
son, AGS advisor, gave the mem- 
bers their pins, Judy explained 


that the shield on the pin symbo- 
lizes the shield of judgment, the 
open book represents knowledge, 
and the torch is light for learning. 


JOANNA BOREN signs the AGS roll book as Miss Margaret Thompson, ad- 


viser to the honor society, smiles down on her. 


Photo by Barker 
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YOU’LL MEET a tall dark stranger . 
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Data Processing — Buzz, Click 


By LEONARD SELLERS 


Skip the sulphur and molasses — 
get a CHEVROLET SUPER SPORT 


Chevrolet Super Sports* have a charm that 
soothes your springtime yen for romantic 
adventure as fast as you can slip into a 
bucket seat. (Especially the Impala’s, with 
its adjustable new Comfortilt steering 


wheel*.) Front bucket seats are 
a great start, but Super Sports 
also feature plush all-vinyl in- 
teriors, special interior-exterior 
trim in tasteful touches, and a 
veritable feast of goodies we call 
performance options*. Chev- 
rolet and Chevy II Super Sports 
invite adventure in convertible 
or coupe form. That same Super 


NOW SEE WHAT'S NEW AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER'S 


SUPER SPORT 
Bf 


SP 
. 
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_ predicts the 1620 consol computer to operator Tom Morlan. 
Photo by John Williams 


Sport zing applies to the Corvair Monza 
Spyder, very breezy with its air-cooled 150- 
horsepower rear-mounted engine, and 4- 
speed shift *. Ditto for the new Corvette Sting 
Ray, a magnificent thoroughbred among 


pure-blood sports cars with not 
asinglesacrificein comfort. Both 
Spyder and Sting Ray come in 
coupe or convertible styles. All 
Chevrolet Super Sports are like 
spring days—you'’ve got to get 
out in them to savor them. So 
catch yourself a passing zephyr 
and waft on down to your 


Chevrolet showroom. 
*Optional at extra cost. 


nza Spyder 


T-1, the letters said above the 
door. “A story on Data Process- 
ing’! the editor said to me. “Aw 
nuts,’ I said to myself. 

I opened the door and walked in. 

“Click, buzz,” a gray machine 
said. 

“Data Processing?” I asked a 
student. He hurried by, his hands 
full of multi-colored wires. 

“Pata Processing?” I asked a 
girl. 

‘Excuse me,” she said, rushing 
to a large IBM, where she began 
to push buttons. 

“Data Processing?’ I asked a 
little gray machine. 

“Click-click-buzz?” it asked back. 

“Can I help you?” a man asked. 
His name was Phil Nash, the Data 
Processing Co-ordinator. 

“Information?” he replied to my 
opening question. 

“Well, with both the day and 
evening division combined, we 
have seven classes and more than 
300 students connected with Data 
Processing. Every student is al- 
lowed time with each machine, and 
what you can learn ranges from 
computer programming to unit rec- 
ord machine accounting.” 


I leaned on a machine. 
It snarled. 


“Could you give me a list of 
what you do with the IBM’s?” I 
asked, climbing off a chair. 


“We correct tests, tabulate daily 
attendance, conduct fortran (form- 
ula translation) for math classes, do 
statistical research for various de- 
partments on campus,” he paused 
for breath. “We also do the ac- 
counting for the MPC school dis- 
trict, keep records of student reg- 
istration and even produce class 
role sheets.” 


“Part of the cost of operation,” 
he added, “is defrayed by leasing 
the machines. The California Test 
Bureau and both the Monterey and 
Carmel school districts are among 
those who rent them.” 


Lights flashed and rows of but- 
tons were pushed. 


“One of the cards stuck,” some- 
one said. 


Mr. Nash, excusing himself, rush- 
ed off. 


“Goodby,” I said to a medium- 
sized machine. 

“Buzz, click,” it answered as I 
went out the door. 


IS JIM JOHNSON tabulating attendance or doing his math homework? The 
machine in use is the IBM 26 card punch. 
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Community Chorus Will 
Sing in Carmel Sunday 


The MPC Community Chorus, 
under the direction of John Gos- 
ling, will include in its Sunday pro- 
gram Palestrina’s ‘Missa Brevis” 
and Randall “The 


Peaceable Kingdom.” 


Thompson’s 


The chorus, which consists of 
about 80 members, will sing a cap- 
pella Sunday at 4:00 p.m. at the 
Carmel Mission Basilica. The per- 
formance is open to the public 


without charge. 
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Critic Brown Says: 


Writers Are Looking 
Into Distorted Mirrors 


By JUDY COLBY 


Writers of the past few decades 
have been writing about the ab- 
normal in a confused world, John 
Mason Brown told an audience of 
about 600 in the Armory two weeks 
ago. 

“Writers,” the well-known critic 
began, “voice our needs and our 
experiences. The writer is the 
reader articulate.” 

He pointed out that the events 
of each decade have influenced 
writers and that the impressions 
writers today are recording are 
those of a confused world. 

“Wherever we turn there is ap- 
prehension,” Brown said. He added 
that the revolution of communica- 
tion, the new emphasis on youth 
and the shrinkage of time are char- 
acteristics of our time with which 
writers today must cope. 

“We are suffering today from a 
spiritual fallout. While science is 
exploring outer spaces, the aver- 
age reader is exploring his inner 
spaces, As readers articulate, mo- 
dern fiction writers have expressed 
this fact.” 

Brown suggested that a writer 
might be described as, “a man 
alone in a room with the English 
language trying to get his feelings 
right and to say what life has said 
to him.” He criticized writers of 
recent decades for gaining their 
points of view of life by looking in- 
to mirrors, and distorted ones at 
that, rather than out of windows. 


“Robert Louis Stevenson’s view 
of a man in a Child’s Garden of 
Verses is a mirror image. It 1s 
sweet enough to give everyone dia- 
betes,’ said Brown. “Man is not 
that simple; in fact, he is full of 
contradictions.” 


He added that 
have gone the other way in pre- 
senting a distorted mirror image of 
man. “Some writers don’t know 
where to stop when showing ugli- 
ness and vice in man,” Brown said. 
He cited Grace Metalius, author of 
Peyton Place, as one such writer. 
Of sex, he complained, “I am tired 
of the overspecific, and I dislike 
being handed a road map of coun- 
try with which I am already fa- 
miliar.”’ 


recent writers 


Brown added that playwrights 
also have given us a distorted mir- 
ror image of man. He said Ten- 
nessee Williams is one of the most 
gifted playwrights but that recently 
his plays have shown an increas- 
ing removal from life. ‘After see- 
ing some of his plays I want to get 
home and read Little Women,” he 
added. 


Brown noted that there has been 
much good and much bad writing 
for the theatre of the last few years 
—which he described as the thea- 
tre of the absurd. 


Cinema 6 Sets Sunday 
For Olivier’s ‘Henry V” 


“Henry V,” starring Laurence 
Olivier, will be the first of six 
unusual films sponsored by the 
Monterey Recreation Department, 
beginning Sunday, March 24. 


“Cinema 6,” as the program is 
called, has as its aim only to pre- 
sent classic films, unusual films 
which have dropped from commer- 
cial circulation. 


Tickets for the shows are avail- 
able at Sancho Panza, 590 Calle 
Principal; The Palace, 712 Can- 
nery Row; and the Central Box 
Office in Carmel, ranging in price 
from 75 cents for a single ticket 
to $3.50 for the series of six. 

The films will be shown on the 
second and fourth Sundays at 8 
p.m. at the Monterey Youth Center 
on Pearl Street. 


“New playwrights are following 
the voices of Brecht, Joyce, Kafka, 
Camus: and Sarte, he said) their 
plays are way out of harmony with 
life; they are reaching for the dis- 
The critic 


eae se al 


despair.” 
“What I 
sense of dimension. I occasionally 
want a laugh; I don’t want to wal- 
low in despair forever. I want to be 


sonance of 
complanied, 


reminded of what man can be—not 
of the louse that he 1s.” 
Brown commended Robert 


Bolt’s A Man for All Seasons as a 
recent play which shows man’s vir- 
tues as well as his faults. ‘The play 
reveals a parched thirst for what 
the playwright saw as strength in 
man,” he said. 


How do 


caught John Mason Brown in a pen- 
sive pose at a press conference in the 
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Fund-Raising Activities for 


Charity Week Discussed in SC 


Student Council has kept its swift 
pace begun weeks ago, but has ta- 
ken some interesting detours. 

To raise money during Charity 
Week, May 6-10, the Council plans 
to auction some unusual sweat- 
shirts. The garments, maroon and 
white, will be inscribed with the 
“RU.” AO Romanesqte 
pointed down in 


letters 
thumh, proper 
gladitorial fashion, encircled by the 
Secret Status 
Seekers completes the effect. Bid- 
ding will begin at $3.12, and all pro- 
fits go to charity. 


slogan Society of 


After much debate, parliament- 
Judicial 
Board rulings, a motion was passed 


ary confusion and two 
readjusting the selection of dele- 
CJCSGA State 
ences. The MPC delegations will 


gates to Confer- 


Newsroom. 


The railroad hat is deceptive. Bill Schupbach is a 
lifetime Standard Oiler, retired. His grandfather, 
father and uncle were Standard Oilers before him. 


Before retiring, Bill was a refinery foreman. His 
company retirement plan gives him security, and 
time for model railroading, but his big enthusiasm is 
still Standard Oil Company. 


Bill keeps close to us, and we to him. He is invited 
to our picnics and parties, receives our publications, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


now consist of the ASMPC Presi- 
dent, two other Executive Council 
members and two members of the 
Student Body, excluding Executive 
Council members, who have attend- 
ed at least one CJCSGA regional 
conference and who have submitted 
written requests to the Executive 
Council. 


lranians Will Present 
Story of Norooz Tuesday 


Iranian students will present 
“The Story of Norooz,” in a Per- 
sian New Year's Day program 


sponsored by the International Re- 
lations Club next Tuesday, March 
20. 

The program will be at 11 a.m. 
in the AV room. Everyone is in- 
vited to attend. 


we thank such a man as this? 


and is still one of the “Boys” at the refinery. He 


knows that he belongs. 


It isn’t the spoken thanks that do it; but your 
lasting interest in a man, your counting him as a 
person and not a statistic, these are the things that 


liven his spirit. 


We have thousands of such fine men and women on 
our retirement payroll. If you know some of them, 


you know that they, too, are ardent 


Standard Olilers. 


Planning ahead to serve you better 
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Rain Washes Out Lobos 


Lobo Nine 
Plays SJS 


The weatherman had his say last 
Saturday as Monterey Peninsula 
College baseball’s team debut was 
postponed because of heavy rain. 
The doubleheader scheduled with 
Diablo Valley College was not 
played and will be stricken from 
this year’s roster of games. 


The Lobos traveled to San Jose 
Wednesday to meet the Frosh of 
San Jose State in their first appear- 
ance of the season. Scores were not 
yet available upon the writing of 
this article. 


Slated to start for the Lobo nine 
are just three returnees from last 
years squad as gradaution and 
transfers took a heavy toll. Among 
the returnees is Joe Olaeta, Coast 
Conference all-star catcher of 1962. 


M PC's: batting ‘order, 1s Toru 
Saki, shortstop, leading off; Lowell 
Witten, center field, second; Ola- 
eta, catcher, third, and Ron Farm- 
er, first base batting clean-up. 


Sophomore Mike Russo, third 
base, and Ron Morotto, right field 
are next. Vic Santora, second base, 
Jim Thomas, left field, and Mark 
Matthews, pitcher, follow in that 
order. 


Also slated to see considerable 
action are second starter Duke 
Quinones, relief hurler Bill Keen- 
an, Dennis Peck and Mike Colyer 
both outfielders. 


Coach Larry Cummins has been 
pleased with the showing of his 
team in practice and feels that if 
the hitting problem can be over- 
come the team would finish quite 
high in the standings. 


“With Saki and Santora I feel we 
have one of the best keystone com- 


Golfers Tee-off 
Against Cabrillo 
Today at Pebble 


Defending champions Monterey 
Peninsula College golf team will 
begin Conference action today 
when it hosts Cabrillo College at 
1 o’clock at the Pebble Beach Golf 
course. 

The Lobos are fielding their best 
balanced team ever, according to 
Coach Don Borden. “I feel I can 
completely reverse my team mem- 
bers without losing anything in 
quality,” he said. 


Three matches have already been 
played by MPC. It won two and 
lost one. They hold a decision over 
Cabrillo 16-4 and have drubbed 
Reedley JC 19-1. Their one loss 
came at the hands of a powerful 
San Jose State Frosh 154-8. 
“San Jose State has its best varsity 
team in years,” said Borden. “And 
a couple of the Frosh could break 
in right now.” 

A fourth match with Fresno and 
Hartnell was rained out after nine 
holes, at which point MPC was 
sporting a comfortable lead. 

Borden feels that Menlo and 
Vallejo will probably offer the most 
trouble. Menlo will be especially 
tough against the Lobos since the 
match will be held on the Stanford 
campus links. ‘The links are very 
tight and could give us trouble,” 
Borden said. 

This year’s team has only one 
returnee from the 1962 team, Ron 
Miller. Milfer is fourth man of the 
present squad. 

First man is Cam Pickett, fol- 
lowed by Chris Andrews and 
Marty Andrews. All shoot con- 
sistently in the mid _ seventies. 
Fifth man is Mike Logan. Pete 
Mitchell is first alternate with Mel 
Hall and Dave Butler the remain- 
ing reserves. 


binations ever at MPC,” 
Cummins. 

“Our pitching looks good,’ he 
added, “especially Matthews. He 
has been great in practice and 
shows terrific potential. His curve 
is exceptional.” 

The power is expected to be sup- 
plied by Russo, Witten, Farmer 
and Oleata. 

Pre-season favorites to cop lea- 
gue honors are Cabrillo and Val- 
lejo. 


says 


FINAL 


MPC’s baseball team dropped 
a Slugfest to the San Jose State 
Frosh Wednesday, nine to five 
at San Jose. 

The Lobos out hit the junior- 
Spartans 12 to 10 but bobbled 
the ball on crucial plays allow- 
ing San Jose to gain two un- 


earned runs and the decision. 
Joe Olaeta, Vic Santora and 
Ron Farmer of Monterey all got 
extra base hits. Bob Meyer and 
Bill Ennis both clotted homers 
for the Spartans. 
Three pitchers were used by 


Coach Cummins, they were 
Mark Matthews, Bill Keenan 
and Duke Quinones. 


Lobo Hoopsters 
Receive Awards 
Tuesday Evening 


The 1962-63 Lobo basketball 
team will be honored Tuesday eve- 
ning in the banquet room of Nep- 
tunes Table at the Annual Awards 
Banquet. 

Special guest speaker of the eve- 
ning will be University of San 
Francisco Basketball Coach Pete 
Pelletta. Pelletta coached at MPC 
before going to USF at the end of 
1960; he was extremely successful 
at Monterey, and established the 
trend of fine basketball that per- 
sists today. 

Also at the banquet will be Col- 
lege President Frederick R. Huber, 
Dean of Students Ralph Smith and 
members of the Physical Education 
Department. 

Coach Larry Cummins will an- 
nounce the election of All-League 
selections and give awards and 
letters to deserving members of 
the team. 

Expected to the All- 


receive 


League nod for the Lobos are star 
sophomore center Charlie White 
and flashy guard Lowell Witten. 
They combined as top scorers for 
this year’s cagers. 


Track Meet 
Rescheduled 


The Coast Conference relays 
slated for last Saturday at Hart- 
nell proved a complete washout as 
the MPC cinder men traveled to 
Salinas only to find that rain had 
rendered the track and field facili- 
ties useless. 


The relays have been rescheduled 
for tomorrow thereby canceling a 
threeway meet between Hartnell, 
Vallejo and Monterey. 


The Lobos with their weakest 
team in recent years have already 
dropped a meet to the strong Pan- 
thers of Salinas and don’t figure 
to be much competition in the lea- 
gue. 


With only three returning letter- 
men Coach Luke Phillips isn’t too 
optimistic concerning the squad. 
“We have a few outstanding 
freshmen but just not enough to 
fill the huge gap left in our team.” 


Returning from last year’s team 
are Charlie White, who holds the 
school record in the high jump at 
6'4”, Ed Maschmeyer, who put the 
shot 48-9 as a freshman and Tom 
Paine with top marks of 49.0 in the 
440 and 1:59.6 in the 880. 


Most promising of the freshmen 
are Troy Lee, Glen Berwick and 
Joe Austin. Lee vaulted 13 feet in 
the meet against Hartnell for a new 
school record and much is expected 
of him this year. Berwick ran a 
4:34.5 in his first competitive mile 
and Austin has a personal best of 
2:00.4 in the half-mile. 


Other members of the squad who 
may make points are Bob Fitzsim- 
mons 120 high hurdles and 220 
lows. Charlie Hoffman, 220 highs, 
Joe Richardson 100 and 220 dashes 
and Allan Marshall 440. 


“Hartnell and Vallejo are con- 
sidered the powers in the league 
but Monterey’s Lee and Masch- 
meyer should be the class of their 
competitive fields,” adds Phillips. 


Civil Servant to Discuss 
Careers in Government 


Mrs. Angelica Marquez, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Civil 
Service Examiners in the Social 
Security Administration, will speak 
on “Career Opportunities in the 
Federal Government,” Tuesday. 

She will outline the advantages 
of government jobs and recruit ap- 
plicants for a job with the SSA 
as “adjustment examiner trainee.” 
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COMPLETE SATISFACTION OR UTTER DEPRESSION, which is it Miss 


Smith? Miss Diane Smith set and ponders in a relaxed position as she moder- 
ates her Modern Dance class from the floor of the MPC armory. 
Photo by Don Schneider 
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IS IT A BIRD, IS IT A PLANE-—no it’s Jim Isom, MPC diver, as he performs 
one of his beautifully executed back dives in recent inter-collegiate compe- 
tion at the Monterey College pool. The Lobo swimming team is presently in- 
volved in a fairly successful Conference race. They hold wins over Hartnell, 
Cabrillo and Vallejo, while suffering only one defeat at the hands of league 


power Menlo. 


BULLETIN 


Charlie White, center and 


number two scorer for the 1962- 
63 Monterey College basketball 
team was named Most Valuable 
Player in the Coast Conference 
Wednesday by the league board 


of coaches. 


Also tapped by the board for 
first team was MPC team lead- 
er, guard Lowell Witten. Jump- 
shot artist Russ Wise gained a 
spot on the second team while 
forward Bob Perkins was hon- 
orable mention. 


WAA Sportsday 
Here Tomorrow 


MPC’s Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation will hold a sportsday for lo- 
cal high schools tomorrow. 


Included in the program are vol- 
leyball, swiming and tennis. WAA 
members will use the experience 
gained in this event to plan their 
annual Junior College Sportsday 
later this spring. 

The club has been very active 
this semester. A volleyball game 
with Monterey High School Girls’ 
Athletic Association was held fol- 
lowed by a potluck dinner at Miss 
Lynne Bynum’s house in Carmel, 
Feb. 28. 


During a sportsday at San Jose 
State College Saturday, March 2, 
Sally Moran placed second in 
women’s singles tennis, and Bob 
Miller placed second in men’s sin- 
gles tennis. Shirley Brewer was the 
high point basketball player with 
12 points. MPC’s basketball team 
took first place. 


WAA’s newly elected officers 
are: Shirley Brewer, president; 
Mary Jane Lang, vice president; 
Peggy Patterson, secretary; Dar- 


lene Choissier, treasurer and 
Dorothy Blemis, publicity chair- 
man. 


Photo by Bob Blaisdell 


Man Shortage 
Main Problem 
For ‘63 Netters 


Tennis, the last of the spring 
sports to begin this year, will be 
hampered by a manpower shortage 
in its quest for conference laurels, 
according to Coach Dick Snibbe. 

Snibbe, recent addition to the 
Criminology Department, will lead 
his netters to Cabrillo next Thurs- 
day in his first attempt as tennis 
mentor, 

The lone returning letterman 
from last year’s second place team 
is Tony Cruz. The remainder of 
the void is to be filled by relatively 
inexperienced frosh and one sopho- 
more, Mike Parrish. 

This will be Parrish’s first at- 
tempt at intercollegiate competi- 
tion, as it will be for Alex Voro- 
biov, John Gratiot and John Rein. 

“The team has looked fairly 
good in practice but no prediction 
can be made until actual play be- 
gins,” said Snibbe. “The league is 
expected to be pretty well balanced 
and only time will determine the 
outcome.” 


Rippling Rhythm 
Is Set for May 


Synchronized swimming and mo- 
dern dancing will be combined in 
“Rippling Rhythm,” an aquacade to 
be presented May 16 and 17 in the 
MPC pool. 

Miss Diane Smith’s modern 
dance class and Miss Pat Elliott’s 
swimming class will present the 
show, currently in rehearsal. Mary 
Jane Lang is director of the show 
and Diane Thibault is assistant di- 
FECtor, 

Some of the acts are: a Spanish 
bullfight, a Parisian number, a car- 
nival scene and a comedy diving 
team, composed of Bruce Baker 
and John Baker. 


